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When May Calls 


, $s IS MAY, and I feel much as the poet must have felt who wn 
these lines: 
“I meant to do my work today— 
But a brown bird sang in the apple tree, 
And a butterfly flitted across the field, 
And all the leaves were calling me!” 

When the birds and the butterflies and the soft spring breezes 
calling us, it is not easy to keep our mind on work or lessons. We fin 
our thoughts are wandering out in the woods and along streams a 
highways. When my thoughts try to wander as I sit at my desk prepari 
Wee Wispom for you, I just tell myself that there will be plenty of tin 
for listening to the birds and gathering wild flowers when my work 
finished. My thoughts come back to the work on my desk, and the ¢ 
is soon over and my work finished. Then I go outside with a happy hea 

I like to think of you in your schoolrooms these lovely spring dy 
In my mind’s eye, I see you busily working at your lessons or recttin 
for I know that you want these last few weeks of school to be wed 
of good accomplishment. Next month school will be out, and you ¥ 
receive your promotion to the next grade. When you return to school 
the fall, the work of the new grade will be easy for you only if you ha 
done your work well in your present grade. So do not let your ears list 
to that brown bird singing in the apple tree while Teacher is explaini 
long division or percentage and interest. And do not watch that butter 
flitting outside the window while your class is reciting a history less 
It might just happen that Teacher will call on you while your mind 
outside chasing butterflies! 

If I keep my mind on the work on my desk and you keep your min 
on your lessons, in spite of the rustling leaves that are calling us, we sh 
all come through with flying colors: I will get your WEE Wispom 
you on time, and you will be promoted to the next grade! 

I love you. 


| aa 
Editor. 
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cud the Ran 


By Bertha Wilcox Smith 


No. 


’ They said, “We cannot help the weather— 


There was a time, away, ’way back 
When all umbrellas were quite black— 
At least, that’s what I have been told 
By someone very, very old; 

And then umbrellas got together, 


It’s always dull when we go out, 
But let us spread some cheer about 
By wearing plaids and stripes and flowers 
To bob along beneath the showers.” 
So now umbrellas have grown gay 
In quite the most delightful way— 
Susanna’s has some clowns for trim, 
And mine, a rainbow ’round the rim. 
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*¢7~ HEERIO! Make ready for the chimney 
sweep!” Above the clatter of his horse’s 
hoofs on Haymarket Street, the sweep’s cheery 
call announced his coming. 
Midge, the little orphan girl, was scrubbing 
the white front steps of the big house on the 


corner. She did not look up. It was springtime | 


in Derbyshire. Spring, as every girl and boy in 
England knows, is the time to clean the chimneys 
of the soot left behind by the winter’s coal fires. 

The cart pulled up at the front gate of the 
big house. “I'll tell the mistress you're here,” 


Midge called out. To Tinklebell she added with’ 


a sigh: “Now, I just know I won't have my Sat- 
urday afternoon off. There is always so much 
cleaning up to do after Dusty gets through.” 

If Tinklebell answered, Midge did not hear. 
After all, Tinklebell was only a pretend person, 
adopted by a lonely little orphan girl without 
any other friends. Tinklebell came straight out 
of the book of fairy tales a kind lady had given 
to every child in the orphanage. She was so 
tiny, Midge pretended, that she lived in Midge’s 
right ear. 

“My, my, what a glum face for a girl who 


was taken from the orphanage to live uptown 
in a fine, big house!” Dusty chided. He was 
unloading his big, round chimney brush and its 
many long handles. Midge was sure she heard 
a tiny voice whisper, ‘You could be more grate 
ful, you know!” 

Just then the door opened, and Mrs. Walters 
looked out. “It’s the sweep, mum,” said Midge, 
picking up her pail and brush. “Shall I cover the 
parlor furniture?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Walters nodded, “and be sure 
to roll up the rugs.” 

From behind the parlor sofa, a pair of laugh 
ing eyes peered out at Midge. Then two brown 


. pigtails popped out. “Sh! Has Mother gone back 


upstairs?” a little girl named Bess whispered 
excitedly. Midge nodded wonderingly. 

“Tomorrow's Mothering Sunday. Of cours, 
you, being an orphan, wouldn’t know.” Stand- 
ing in front of the mantel mirror, Bess straight 
ened her pretty hair bow. Midge rolled up # 
small rug. Yes, Midge knew all about the special 
Sunday every spring when English children sur 
prised their mothers with pretty bouquets 
wild flowers at a special church service, 
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‘I’m going to the meadow with Ada and 


Sally,” Bess went on. “If you tidy my room for 
me, Mother won't notice that I’m gone. Her 
bouquet must be a surprise, you know.” 


By Seth Harmon 


“Yes, Miss Bess,” Midge said aloud. To her- 
self she added, ‘““More work!” 

“Now, now,” she thought she heard Tinkle- 
bell say, “‘let’s not feel sorry for ourselves!” 

Dusty came in and dropped his brush and 
handles on the floor with a clatter. He called to 
Midge, “Will you lend me a hand with this?” 

Midge helped Dusty spread a big piece of 
canvas before the fireplace. Then they hung an- 
other square of canvas over the fireplace open- 
ing. “See that little round hole in the center of 
this canvas?” asked Dusty. 

Midge nodded, looking puzzled. 

“Well, it’s a new idea of mine. Now that I’m 
not spry enough to climb chimneys any longer, I 
just poke the brush up from below and watch it 
through this hole in the canvas. Then I can see 
ifI miss any soot.” 

“Hmmm,” Midge mused aloud. She wasn’t 
teally interested in chimneys today. She was 
thinking about mothers. While she covered the 
furniture, Dusty screwed a handle into the brush. 
He poked it up the chimney as far as he could 
teach; then he screwed another handle to the 
end of the first. “Up goes the brush; down comes 
the soot,” he chanted over and over. 

Midge went upstairs to tidy Bess’s room. 
Such a pretty room it was, with flowered chintz 
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and dainty lace curtains. There was even a real 
porcelain lady on the mantelpiece over the small 
hearth. She was an old-fashioned shepherdess. 
Midge remembered when Bess’s mother had 
given the porcelain lady to her for her birthday. 

“How nice it must be,” Midge told herself, 
“to have a mother to give you a pretty porcelain 
lady on your birthday.” Before Tinklebell could 
answer that one, Mrs. Walters called Midge 
downstairs. 

“Run outside and see if the brush is out the 
top of the chimney,” said Mrs. Walters. 

Yes, it was. That meant that Dusty could un- 
screw the long handle, piece by piece, and scoop 
the soot into his canvas bags. 

“Cheerio!”” he called to Midge as he strode 
down the steps a few minutes later with his pay 
jingling in his pocket. The sweep’s work was 
done, but Midge’s was just beginning. She was 
dusting when Bess tiptoed into the parlor. 

“Pst! Look what I’ve got!” Bess had a bunch 
of pretty yellow primroses and long-stemmed 
violets. ‘““The meadow’s covered with them, 
Midge. With so many children picking them, 
there will be many happy mothers tomorrow. 
Now, I must ask Nora if she remembered to 
bake the simnel cake.” 

Simnel cake! Midge sighed again. She knew 
about that, too. It was a rich plum cake, topped 
with almond paste. It was always served at tea 
on Mothering Sunday. 

By late afternoon, Midge, at last, was free. 
At least, she would be after she mailed a letter 
for Mrs. Walters. Haymarket Street rang with 
happy hellos and how-are-yous? So many grown- 
up children were home for Mothering Sunday! 

Midge saw only one face that was not smiling. 
It belonged to Granny Dinwiddie. When Midge 
waved to her, as she always did when she turned 
into Elderberry Street, the old lady did not see 
her. In one hand she held a telegram. The other 
hand she held over her eyes. 

“It’s that thoughtless son of hers again,” 
snorted the telegraph boy, who had just come out 
the gate. ‘He sent word just the way he did last 
Christmas that he can’t come home from Lon- 
don. Twill be a lonely day for Granny tomor- 
row, I’m afraid.” 

A lonely Mothering Sunday! This, the little 
orphan girl understood. “It’s just the kind of 
day I expect to have, too,” she sighed. 

She should have expected Tinklebell to have 
something to say to that. 
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“So, we orphans will be without mothers 


tomorrow,” Tinklebell whispered. “Well, 
Granny will be without a son, won’t she? We 
have practically the same problem. If I were 
you, I'd do something about it.” 

That was when Midge suddenly started 
skipping down Elderberry Street as gaily as an 
autumn leaf in the breeze. Into the mail slot 
went the letter. Then on to the meadow at the 
edge of town went Midge. “Hurry! Hurry!” 
Midge thought she heard a tiny voice urging 
her on. 

Midge saw how generous God had been with 
His lovely violets and primroses that year. There 
were plenty left for another big bouquet. Her 
fingers flew. Then, she hurried back to her attic 
bedroom to put the fresh blossoms in her water 
pitcher. Now, to find the bit of blue hair ribbon 
she had saved so carefully. She barely had time 
to get downstairs before time to do the dishes. 

It wasn’t often that Midge managed to go to 
church. She was usually busy till the last minute 
helping Bess get away on time. Today, after Bess 


hurried up Haymarket Street with her bougue 
carefully wrapped in tissue paper, Midge 
slipped into a freshly ironed pinafore. She tied 
the blue ribbon around her flowers, and away 
she went, too. 

The big church organ was playing softly when 
Midge ran up the stone steps. She was just in 
time to join the procession of children who were 
marching down the long center aisle. All of 
them, like Midge, proudly carried wild flower, 

Anxiously, Midge looked up and down the 
crowded pews. What if Granny Dinwiddie were 
not here today? What would a: little orphan 
do with no one to give her flowers to? “Granny's 
here, all right,” a tiny voice seemed to whisper, 
“You know she never misses church on Sunday.” 

Suddenly Midge saw her. She sat in a far 
corner, wearing her best black taffeta, with her 
black straw bonnet tied under her chin. She 
looked sad and lonely. 

The minister asked God's blessing on the chil- 
dren and their flowers. Then the boys and gitls 

(Please turn to page 25) 


On Mother’s Day 
By Elsie S. Lindgren 


Buddy found some violets 

Early on Mother’s Day; 

I picked some fern and — 

starry pinks; 

And we made a spring 
bouquet. 


We set it on the table 
In front of Mother’s 


place; 


a 


ts 


And when she saw the 
flowers there, 
A smile lit up her face. 


“ 
~ 


Daddy said the blessing; 
Then Mother added this: 
“God bless our loving chil 
dren!” 
And she gave us both 
kiss! 
WEE WISDOM 
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Part One 


ei ELLIOTT drove quickly down Pelham 
Avenue. The clap-clap of the ponies’ hoofs 
made a rythmic accompaniment as she sang: 
“Powder your face with sunshine. Put on a great 
big smile.” Passers-by did just that. They waved 
from the sidewalk and grinned in friendly greet- 
ing. 
Beth wished that she were driving her father’s 
new car, but she had three years to wait before 
she would be old enough for that. 

“I ought to be ashamed,” she thought. ‘‘I love 
the ponies. They have been so much fun for me 
and all my friends.” 

At Liberty Street, the Shetlands swung around 
the corner in a wide arc and came to a stop. Beth 
jumped from the cart and walked around to the 
track side of the depot. The train was not due 
for ten minutes, so she put her hands behind her 
and pulled herself up onto a baggage truck to 
wait. 

‘Mr. Morgan, the station agent, came out of 
his tiny office. 
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End 


y Adele Haberlein 


“Going somewhere, Beth?” he asked. 

“No, Mr. Morgan, I came down to meet a 
couple of girls who are coming for a visit. I 
met them at camp last year, and visited them in 
Chicago during the Easter vacation. I’m wonder- 
ing how sleepy little Maple Grove will look to 
them.” 

Beth was remembering the wide boulevards, 
the tall buildings, and the lights in Chicago when 
she had visited Peggy Pierson and Nelena Tay- 
lor. 

“Now, Beth, that doesn’t sound a mite like 
you,” Mr. Morgan said. ‘“There are lots of fine 
places in the world, but there isn’t one that beats 
Maple Grove—taking everything all round. But 
how come you're having company with your ma 
gone?” 

“Well, we didn’t know Grandma would be 
needing Mother right now. She said I'd better 
go ahead and let the girls come, only we mustn’t 
make any extra work for Mattie. Of course we 
wouldn't do that.” 

Mr. Morgan pushed the toothpick he was 
chewing from one corner of his mouth to the 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, for 
The beauty of May— 
The month that brings 
Us Mother’s Day. 


other. “Maybe not,” he said, 
“but 1 never saw three lively 
girls that could manage not to 
make extra ‘work.” He gave her 
a knowing wink. 

The words brought back to 
Beth her mother’s final caution 
as she had pulled on her gloves 
before backing the car out of 
the garage that morning. 

“Try to remember, dear, 
how the least disorder upsets 
Mattie. With the Taylors not 
having a maid, I am _ sure 
Nelena has been trained to 
take care of herself; but the 
way you described the Pierson 
home—well, I have my doubts 
about Peggy. With a houseful 
of servants, she probably knows 
nothing about waiting on her- 
self.” 

“Oh, we won't be a speck of 
trouble,” Beth had promised as 
she kissed her mother good-by. 

It was a good thing she 
could not look ahead and see 
what trying to keep that prom- 
ise would mean during the 
next forty-eight hours. 

Beth was brought back to 
the present by the sound of a 
whistle, low and hoarse, that 
came from behind Hockaday 
Hill. She turned toward it. She 
loved the first sight of the en- 
gine as it nosed into view 


around the curve, but she could 
not see it now. The sun blinded 
her, and its light on the rails 
was so bright that they shone 
like polished silver. 


She jumped down from the 
truck. Her feet prickled and 
stung when they hit the quiver- 
ing platform. 

Fast trains do not waste 
much time at small towns like 
Maple Grove. Beth saw her 
friends even before the Clarion 
had come to a hissing stop. The 
porter dropped the bags off, 
and Mr. Morgan went over to 
pick them up. 

Beth introduced her guests 
and said: “Mr. Morgan was 
my very first friend in Maple 
Grove. I was traveling in a 
basket the first time we met, 
and he carried me around the 
depot to Daddy’s car. He's 
been doing nice things for me 
ever since.” 

Mr. Morgan sniffed, but the 
visitors could see how pleased 
he was. 

“Rub my eyes!” Nelena cried 
as they rounded the corner of 
the station. “Did you ever see 
anything so adorable, Peg? 


_ These dear little Shetlands, and 


this yellow cart!” 

When the bags were tucked 
in, Beth spoke to the ponies, 
and they started off at an 
obedient trot. 

Peggy settled down comfort- 
ably and said, “Now this is 


what I call fun!” . 
“Good thing,’ Beth an- 

4; 

Eadie 


swered, ‘because this is the way 
we'll travel while you're here, 
Mother and the car both lef 
for Grandma’s this morning.” 

Nelena pretended to be up. 
set. “Don’t tell us that we'll be 
eating your cooking while 
we're here!” 

“No,” Beth reassured her, 
“We'll have Mattie. You may 
not always know what you are 
going to eat by her name for it, 
but you won't mind. She's a 
keen cook.” 

Beth turned the ponies down 
a lovely picture-book lane of a 
street, saying, “We'll stop a 
minute at the Melting Pot.” 

“What in the world is the 
Melting Pot?” Peggy asked, 

“Right here,” Beth said, 
stopping before a tiny pink cot- 
tage with pale-blue awnings. 

On the front window the 
gitls read: “Sodas, Sundaes, 
and Such.” . 

As they went inside, calls 
came from every side. “Over 
here, Beth.” “Come on. Room 
over here.” 

Beth gave a general wave of 
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vay 
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left 


greeting and began a tour of 
the place, introducing her 
ests at each table. 

“Oh, we wouldn’t dare eat,” 
she explained. ‘Mattie will be 
waiting supper, and she’d never 
forgive us. I just wanted all of 
you to meet Peg and Nelena.” 

As they drove off. Peggy 

sid: “Good name—Melting 
Pot. All kinds of kids in there 
having fun together. Wouldn’t 
it be peachy to live in a town 
like this, Nelena?” 
- Nelena did not answer. She 
was feeling in the seat and 
leaning over to look under her 
feet. “I've lost my pocket- 
book!”” she announced. 

“Not lost it,” Peggy an- 
swered. “You just left it some- 
plaee—the way you always 
do.” 

“I guess I laid it on one 
of those tables back there,” 
Nelena agreed. 

“Well, if you did, it will be 
OK.,” Beth assured her. “T'll 
turn around.” Before they 
could pull to a stop, the foun- 
tain boy came running out, 


Nelena slid from the porch 


waving the lost pocketbook. 

Nelena thanked him and 
added, “A thing like this proba- 
bly couldn’t happen at home!” 

Mattie was waiting for them 
on a side porch when they 
reached home. She did not wait 
for introductions, but said: 
“Just you all get your hands 
washed quick like. They’s a pan 
of bran ‘muffles’ ’bout ready 
to go on the table, and muffles 
have to be et without any shil- 
ly-shallying.” 

“O.K., Mattie,” Beth an- 
swered, shooing her guests up- 
stairs, so Mattie would not 
hear the laughter she was 
afraid might bubble over. 

“This is your room, Nelena; 
next is a bath; and then Peggy’s. 
I'll go along with Peg and be 
right back.” She thought to 
herself: “I'd betters see that 


Peggy's things are put away. 
As Mother says, Nelena will 
know how to do for herself.” 

Peggy worked like a ma- 
chine. Everything went into 
place without a false move; 
and when a picture of Mrs. 


railing and put out her hand. 


Pierson was set on the dressing 
table with one of Mr. Pierson 
opposite it, the room was not 
a guest room any more. It was 
“home.” 

Beth could not believe her 


eyes. She started back to see 


how Nelena was coming along. 
“Why, it’s going to be a cinch,” 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I’m glad 
That I can share 
Your love with 
Children everywhere. 


she thought. “Mattie won't 
have a thing to do outside the 
kitchen.” 

Nelena came to the door, 
her hands outstretched for in- 
spection. 

“All ready for ‘muffles.’ Pad- 
dies washed ‘quick like’ and 
everything,” she said, laugh- 
ing. 

Beth caught a glimpse of the 
room behind her. 

A suitcase lay in the middle 
of the floor. It was unpacked, 
but everything that had come 
out of it was tossed on the bed, 
on chairs, and on the floor—in 
all directions. A handbag had 
been thrown on the bedside 
table, so that the night lamp 


_ Stood at a tipsy angle. 


As they went downstairs, Beth 
thought: “Ill have to get up 
there right after supper. Mattie 
must never see that room! She 
couldn’t stand the shock.” 

But Beth was not counting 
on interruptions. Muriel Gates 
called while they were still eat- 
ing. Could she come over in 
half an hour or so, and 
wouldn’t Beth like to have her 
bring some of the crowd along? 

Dismayed, Beth thought, 
“Oh, dear, that room upstairs 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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OMMY BAINE sat on the floor by the 

kitchen window. The sliver of sunlight 
slanting down on the red flower would soon be 
gone. How long could his lovely geranium live 
in the gloomy flat that was his home? 

He reached up and touched the plant’s rough, 
ridgy stem. “I'll keep you forever,” he whis- 
pered, and right away he knew that was not 
the truth. He was going to give the geranium 
to Miss Kimbal, his Sunday-school teacher. Miss 
Kimbal had been in an automobile accident 
three days before. Every boy in the class was 
going to visit her at the hospital and take her a 

ift. 

: Tommy lifted the dull red jar off the window 
sill and lowered it carefully to his knee. He 
closed his eyes and took a deep breath. Oh, what 
a wonderful alive smell! He opened his eyes 
and feasted them on the cluster of deep-red 


10 


Ferne 
Geranium 


flowers. He laid his cheek against their feathery 
softness. Setting the plant back on the window 
sill, he got up and threw open the bedroom 
door. “I know!” he cried. “I'll give her my 
match book collection!” 

He reached under the bed and pulled out a 
rather ragged-looking oatmeal box. He took the 
lid off to dump the match books on the bed. 
Three tumbled out, a red one from the gas sta- 
tion, a brown one from the drugstore, and a 
green one with “Adams for Mayor’ on it. There 
were eleven more match books, older ones, wom 
and soiled.’ 

Slowly Tommy counted them back into theit 
box and put them away: They would not be 
right for Miss Kimbal. Miss Kimbal was bright 
and crisp—sort of like a geranium! 

Tommy opened a dresser drawer. Right oa 
top was Sister’s new handkerchief. It was yellow 
with a border of brown and green stripes. Miss 
Kimbal would like that. “I couldn’t just take it 
of course,” Tommy said, “but I could ask Sis.! 
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think she’d let me give it to Miss Kimbal.” 

The feeling of relief lasted only a minute. 
Giving his sister’s handkerchief would not be 
the same as a gift from himself. And he had no 
money to buy a gift. 

Tommy pulled himself up to all the height 
his ten years allowed. “It’s more blessed to give 
than to receive,” he said to the small mirror, but 


] there was no happiness in the face that tried to 


smile back at him. He ran his fingers once 
through his dark hair, went to the kitchen, and 
picked up the geranium. He hurried out into the 
half-dark hall, down three flights of stairs, and 
onto the sidewalk. 

Patty Jones was setting up a row of tiny plastic 
cats across the lid of a garbage can. ““Where you 
taking your flower, Tommy?” she asked. 

Tommy did not answer. How could he ex- 
plain? He might even—cry! And then what 
would people think? 

He hurried down the treeless street. No grass, 
no flowers—nothing growing anywhere except 
the geranium he carried. He walked faster. He 
almost ran. It was eleven blocks to the city hos- 
pital. Over and over he tried to say the words: 
“More blessed to give——” But his heart cried 
out: “No, no! I can’t give this flower away!” 

Still he kept walking. He entered the great 
brick building and, in a few minutes, found him- 
self at the door of Miss Kimbal’s room. There 
she lay in her white bed, and on a table nearby 
was a basket filled with a rainbow of flowers. 

“Hello, Tommy,” said Miss Kimbal brightly. 
"Do come in. I’m so glad to see you.” 

“What pretty asters you have there, Miss 


Suddenly the lady in the 
other bed opened her eyes. 


Kimball,” Tommy said. “I brought you my , 
geranium, but I guess you won’t want it now— 
with all those others——” he added, hopefully. 

“Why, Tommy Baine, indeed I do want a 
geranium. These pretty asters are from the 
church, but they will last only a few days. I can 
take a geranium home with me and keep it in 
my kitchen window. It will brighten up the 
whole apartment. Thank you so much, Tommy.” 

“You're welcome, Miss Kimbal,” Tommy 
said. He placed the flowerpot in the full stream 
of sunlight coming through the window. His 
heart beat fast with unexpected joy. “Is there 
much sunshine in your kitchen window?” 

“Indeed there is, Tommy. All forenoon.” 

“That's good. Geraniums need lots of sun- 
shine, and they must be watered every day—but 
don’t make the ground too wet.” He stopped 
suddenly. Miss Kimbal would know how to care 
for a geranium. 

“Tl do just as you say. I hope I can keep it 
looking as nice as you have. Where did you 
learn so much about gardening?” 

‘Oh, I read books about it in the school 
library. And,” he added a little proudly, “I have 
a seed catalog, too.” 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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Bob Sets Himself Goal 


By Lawrent Lee 


OB clung to his case of 

exhibits and scowled as 
he looked down the aisle of 
the noisy little train that was carrying a crowd 
of boys and girls to the big science contest at 
the county seat. He should have been happy, for 
he was one of the two entrants from his school; 
but he felt nervous and jittery. 

Chink was in the front of the car, pushed 
close to Zip Holiday and his friends. Zip was 
the other entrant, and Chink had ideas about 
him that were not flattering. Besides, Chink 
kept telling Bob about them and urging him to 
do something that would put Zip out of the 
contest. 

When Chink finally worked his way back to 
his seat beside Bob, he dropped into it, out of 
breath with excitement. 

“You've got a swell exhibit,” he declared. 
“Color photographs of butterflies you took 
yourself, and you wrote your own explanations 
of what you saw them do. If I were you, I'd not 
let a cheater like Zip cut in on me and win.” 

Bob pulled his exhibit higher on his knees. 

“How?” he asked. “You can’t prove a thing. 
Neither can I. Zip and I won at school. The 
county judges liked the papers we both sent in. 
So we're in the contest. And that’s that!” 

“ Sez’ you!” Chink spluttered: “No one ever 
saw Zip hanging around Indian Creek or Peter's 
Pond or the lake on David's place, or anyplace 


Ghe, 
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else hunting specimens. Get. 
ting enough to make’ lj 
those slides he calls ‘Lower 
Vegetable Life in the Ponds of the Midwest 
took someone a lot of time. And it wasn’t Zip!” 

“Tm still asking you how you can prove it” 


Bob repeated. 


Chink shifted uncomfortably in his seat, but 
he said stubbornly, “Everyone knows Zip’s got 
an uncle who teaches at the university. He gave 
Zip the microscope, and we've all heard Zip say 
he wasn’t going to spend his life peering at 
things no one else can see. His uncle probably 
sent him the slides, too, trying to get him in 
terested in something worth while. I tell you, 
Bob, we ought to put him out of the running.” 


This time, Bob shifted uneasily. He believed 
that Chink was right; and when he thought of 
the honor of winning and of the $25 prize, along 
with the right to enter the state contest and pos 
sibly get the $100 prize there, he knew that, 
more than anything else, he wanted to win. He 
and Chink were the only Spartans on the train, 
but the others would come later with Bobs 
mother and father and his brother Chris; and 
he could imagine how proud and happy the 
would all be if he were the winner. Besides, he 
had a secret. If he won, he expected to take the 
prize money to the Westgate Hardware Store 


and buy the picnic kit that was on display in the 


window. He had heard his mother say that, with 
it, the Moore family could have hot 
dishes and cold on their picnics with n0 
trouble at all. Bob wanted to give it to 
his mother on Mother's Day, but he had 
to get the prize to have enough money to 
buy it. There were so many reasons why 
he wanted to win that the thought of los 
ing the contest by being cheated made him 

He said, a little impatiently, “Tf Zips 
cheating, he ought to be put out. But if 
we can’t prove he is, we'd do better not to 
fuss about it, but to put our minds on 
something we can do. I’ve just got one 
job, and that’s to show my stuff the best 
I can.” 

“Huh!” Chink snorted his protest 
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“There's nothing more im- 
portant than getting rid of a 
cheat. A bunch of profes- 
srsl go nuts about the 
dides his uncle sent him.” 

Bob felt shaky. He could 
hardly hold his case of ex- 
hibits steady on his knees. 
Certainly, listening to Chink’s 
talk was doing him no good. 

He was about to say, 
“O.K., Chink, when we can 
prove something, we'll do 
something. Until we can, I’m 
not going to think about 
Zip.” But he did not get to 
say anything. 

Without any warning, the 
train began to lurch and 
jerk. It threw people out of 
their seats and into the aisle. 
In spite of all Bob could do, 
his case of exhibits shot off 
his knees and hit the seat in 
front of him. Bob followed 
it, striking his head so hard 
that stars shot across his 
eyes, mingled with shivering bands of blackness. 
When his sight cleared, he saw his exhibit in 
the aisle. The glass lid he had put on it to pro- 
tect it was shattered. Some of the pictures were 
out of place, and the slots above his observa- 
tions about various butterflies were empty. It 
would take hours to remove the shattered glass 
and get the pictures where they belonged. How 
he wished that he had been thinking of his ex- 
hibit and safeguarding it, instead of thinking 
of Zip and something he could do nothing 
about! 

“Can you get this in shape again?” Chink 
asked in a worried voice. 

‘TIl try when we get to the hotel,” Bob an- 
swered. ““Dad telephoned ahead and reserved a 
toom for us. He and Mother can’t make it for 
the big dinner; but my folks and the other 
Spartans’ll meet us near my exhibit before the 
announcements are made.” 

Chink drew a deep breath. “Can’t I help?” he 
asked anxiously. “It was swell of you to ask me 
to come along. And I sure do want to help.” 

“Thanks,” Bob said gratefully, but he shook 
his head, for he was the only one who could get 
his exhibit back into the right form. 
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Bob’s case of exhibits shot off his knees. 


As Bob picked up his case, Chink pointed to 
the front of the car. 

“Look!” he whispered hoarsely. “That stop 
scrambled Zip’s exhibit, too. He’s white!” 

Bob hardly noticed Zip. His one thought was 
to arrange his exhibit in the few hours before 
the contest. 

The job was hard. Up in his hotel room, 
Bob’s mind worked fast; and his fingers flew. 

His beautiful photographs of butterflies were 
not damaged, but more than half of them were 
out of place and separated from the typed ob- 
servations he had made about them. The tiger 
swallowtail went back above the description of 
the flowers which gave it its favorite food. The 
picture of its larva with its yellow and black 
eye-like spots and forked scent organ was still 
where it belonged. The picture of the female 
spicebush swallowtail slipped into its place 
easily because he remembered that he found 
it resting on a sassafras branch and took care 
to get it in a position that would show its blue 
hind wings. Because his picture and his ob- 
servations of the giant swallowtail were made 
when he was in California and discovered a fine 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1955 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


P EEKY awoke and arose with a yawn. 
“I wonder where Mother and Squeaky have gone.” 
Then he thought, “They were going to see Meadow Mouse; 
I wonder how long they’ve been gone from this house.” 
Then he remembered his mother had said 
The next time she called him and he stayed in bed 
She’d leave him right there, and he’d miss 

something nice; 
From now on, she wouldn’t awaken him twice. 
She had called; he had answered, then gone 

back to sleep. 
Ker-zoom-zip! He sprang from the bed with a leap. 
“Tl follow, and find them; that’s just what I'll do; 
I’ve had my sleep now, and I’ll have my fun, too.” 
He crept to the kitchen. No one was in sight. 
The door was wide open, the sun shining bright. 
So out scampered Peeky, as gay as could be, 
Glancing about to see what he could see. f\ 
OOPS! Something moved. Peeky stepped to one side, * 
Looking about for a good place to hide. 4 


“It moves, but I can’t tell one end from the other. 

I wish I had come with my mother and brother.” 
“Look where you're going,” the strange creature said. 
“I'm Kate Caterpillar.” She raised her green head. 
“A CAT—cat-er-pillar,” squeaked Peeky. “I see— 
I'm glad that you added the ‘pillar’—dear me!” 

He gave her a smile; then his eyes searched the ground. 
“Are there any kitten-pillars around?” 


Whe Then he frowned as another strange creature drew neat. 
. “It carries its house on its back. Um, that’s queer; 
© How would I look with my nest on my back 
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And my head, feet, and tail sticking out 
through a crack? 

Hello,” Peeky said, “are you moving today?” 

‘No, I’m Tilly Turtle; my house grew this way.” 

They both heard a rustle—their eyes opened wide. 

Peeky stood still; Tilly’s head went inside, 

And so did her feet and her tail; and what’s more, 

She closed up her house, and there wasn’t a door. 

What Peeky saw coming looked like a black cat, 

But he’d never seen one that had white stripes 
like that. 

‘Let me in, Tilly,” he begged, “right away.” 

“No,” Tilly said. “I’ve closed up for the day; Be 

And if my house had windows, I’d close them up, too. = 

That isn’t a cat—that’s a skunk! Toodle—oo.” “a 

“He’s coming this way,” Peeky cried. “Deary me.” 

He turned about quickly and ran up a tree. 


And there, just above him, he saw, in surprise, 
A nest—a nice twig one. He blinked his bright eyes 
And hurried toward it. “A good place to hide,” 

He said as he reached it and scrambled inside. 
SWISH-ZING-KER-PLOP, his four slip-slide legs 
Landed on top of two bright-colored eggs! 


And while he was wondering just what he should do, 
Fluttering about near the two eggs of blue 

Was a large angry bird, a robin redbreast. 

She swooped down upon him. “Get out of my nest, 
\\® And hurry about it,” she said with a frown. 

NR “Excuse me,” squeaked Peeky. He hurried right down. 


‘Tm going home now—that’s the place I should be,” 
He said to himself as he sprang from the tree. 
“The back yard, it seems, is no place for a mouse; 
I think I'll go round to the front of the house.” 
He ran up the steps, but the front door was closed; 
And stretched out beside it, the cat calmly dozed. 
He stopped in surprise as she wink-blinked one eye, 
And ZIP! He jumped into a basket nearby— 
A basket of flowers. They hid him completely. 
Soon the door opened; a girl’s voice said sweetly, 
“A May basket! Goody!” And into the house 
She took the small basket—and wee Peeky Mouse. 
And there, out of sight, he was quite glad to stay 
Till the little girl finally went out to play. 
Then he scampered straight home without one 
backward look; 
And he thought to himself every step that he took, 
"Mother's right; sleeping late made me miss 
something nice; 
After this, when she calls, she won’t have 
to call twice.” 
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and the Young Shepherd 


AMUEL was the last and best-loved judge 

to rule over the Israelite people. When he 
was old, he made his two sons judges to rule 
in his stead, but the elders (the lesser rulers) of 
Israel came together in Ramah, Samuel’s home 
town, and complained about the plan. 

“Behold,” they said, “we know that you are 
old, but we know, too, that your sons do not 
walk in your ways of goodness and mercy, kind- 
ness and justice. So, make for us,” they begged, 
“a king to rule and judge us, so that we may be 
like other nations.” 

This disappointed Samuel very much, and as 
was his custom, he prayed about the matter. 
After many days and much prayer, the Lord 
told Samuel, “Harken to the people’s wishes. 
Go and select a king for them.” 

With the Lord’s guidance, Samuel chose 
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Saul, son of Kish, who was of the tribe of Benja- 
min, to be the new king. Saul was head and 
shoulders taller than most other young men, and 
he had a pleasing manner. And Samuel wrote in 
a book the type of kingdom they should have. 
For a time the young king listened to the advice 
and counsel of the old judge, and he was a good 
king. But after a few years, he became self- 
willed. He neither listened to Samuel nor prayed 
to God for guidance. 

There were wars on all sides of Israel, and 
oftentimes King Saul dealt dishonestly with his 
own people. The Israelites were dissatisfied, ut 
happy, and rebellious. Samuel mourned over 
Saul’s wrongdoing. Because God had _ chosen 
Saul to be king. He talked to Saul; he prayed 
much; sometimes he cried unto the Lord 
night long. 
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Then the Lord told Samuel, “How long will 
you mourn over Saul, seeing that I have rejected 
him from reigning over Israel? Go, fill your 
horn with oil, and I will send you to Bethlehem. 
Take a heifer with you and make a burnt offer- 
ing to the Lord. Call Jesse and his sons to the 
sacrifice, and from among his sons, I will choose 
aking.” 

It was ten miles to Bethlehem from Samuel’s 
home in Ramah, but the old judge was used to 
walking. He took the heifer as the Lord had 
told him, went to Bethlehem, and prepared the 
sacrifice. Besides Jesse and his sons, he asked 
the elders to attend the service. The elders in 
Israel were the heads of the tribes or families, 
who acted as rulers of the cities, Samuel wished 
to accomplish his task peaceably and without 
undue attention to his unexpected visit. 

When Jesse and his sons arrived, Samuel 
Jooked on the tall Eliab with favor. He was the 
oldest son, and in those ancient times, much 
importance was put upon the 
“first born.’ Surely, the old 


gaze met the piercing eyes of the old judge. 
“Arise,” the Lord told Samuel, “and anoint 
him, for this is he.” 

Samuel took up the horn filled with oil, and 
standing there in the midst of the brothers with 
the father looking on, he poured oil on David's 
head. By that act he anointed the young shep- 
herd; ‘that meant that David had found favor 
in the eyes of the old judge and by the will of 
God he was now set apart for a special work. 

Samuel told no one that the Lord had chosen 
David to be king over Israel. The father and 
brothers may have thought that the old judge 
merely needed David's help at some future 
ritual or sacrifice. They all parted then, each go- 
ing back to the task he had left; and Samuel re- 
turned to his home in Ramah. The Bible says 
that from that day forward the spirit of the 
Lord was upon David. 

We may think that tending sheep on a lonely 
hillside would be a very tiresome task. But David 
did not find it so, for besides 
his love for the sheep, there 


judge thought, this is the Maytime were two things that interested 
Lord’s choice. By Alma Robison Higbee him. He made a sling, and 


But the Lord told Samuel, 
“Look not on his face or on 
the height of his body, because 
Ihave refused him. Man looks 


Maytime is a lovely time, 
For bird songs fill the 


while the sheep grazed, he 
amused himself by throwing 
stones. At first he may have 
used large rocks and trees as 


on outward appearance, but I air; targets, but the time came 
look into the heart.” Sunshine makes a cloth of when he knew the very spot 
Then Jesse called another gold, that the stone would hit when 


son, and he walked before 
Samuel. But the Lord did not 
choose him either. Another son 
came, then another, and an- 
other, until seven of Jesse’s 
sons had passed before the old 
judge. But the Lord chose none 
of them. 

Samuel asked Jesse, “Are all 
your children here?” 

“There is one other, the 
youngest; he is in the hills, 
tetding the sheep,” Jesse an- 
swered. 

Samuel told Jesse to send 
for this youngest son. 

When they brought him, 
Samuel learned that his name 
Was David. His face was 
lamned; his legs were strong 
amd straight; and his steady 
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And there’s gladness 
everywhere. 


The roses spill their sweet 
perfume; 
The robins bathe and 
preen; 
The May apple rings its 
silken bell 
Under an umbrella of 
green.-- Fae 


The bees. make drowsy 
music, 
Then hurry to the hive; 
And God so blesses May- 
time, 
It’s good to be alive. 


he let it fly, even if the target 
was a very small object. 

David loved his harp even 
more than he loved his sling. 
From childhood, he had been 
taught to worship God, and he 
knew many of the religious 
traditions of his father’s peo- 
ple. So, as he strummed sweet 
music on his harp strings, he 
made up songs about the beauty 
of the trees, the sky, and the 
clouds. He sang about God’s 
love and goodness. 

These things, at first, may 
seem like idle amusements for 
a boyish mind. But we must re- 
member that God had chosen 
the boy David as the future 
king of Israel. God does not 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Martha ympert 


AUGHTY little Porky Pig 

Set out one day in spring. 

“I want to see the world,” he said, 
“And find out everything.” 


His mother said to Porky Pig, 


“You’re much too small, my dear; a Tt 
Just stay here in this nice barnyard rll 
And grow another year.” At 
But naughty little Porky Pig, os 
Who thought he was so smart, HW : 
Just twitched his little curly tail 4a 
And hid behind the cart. 
While Mother Pig was napping, be 
Young Porky slipped away But 
And wandered to the meadow Hi 
Where men were making hay. 
He found a big tree growing; , 
It reached ’most to the sky. And 
“That must be Jack’s tall beanstalk; nv 
It grows so very high. 
“I v 
“If I could find a ladder, Sc 
I'd climb up to the top; “rf 
I'd get that mean old giant Vl 
And give him to a cop.” 
The: 
When Porky crossed the meadow, ‘. 
He found a green, green hill; You 


Two children tumbled on the grass— 
“They must be Jack and Jill.” 
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On up the hill went Porky 
And saw some baa-baa sheep. 
‘ “I know they’re lost,” said Porky; 
“I must run and find Bopeep.” 


Then Porky saw some nice old cows; 
They were in a field of corn. 

“Til run fast and wake Boy Blue 
And have him blow his horn.” 


When naughty little Porky Pig 
Saw the sun sink out of sight, 
He felt very, very tired, 
And it would soon be night. 


“I must run home,” cried Porky. 
“Oh! I’ve been gone all day!” 
But when he started to go back, 

He didn’t know the way. 


ee “What shall I do!” wept Porky Pig, 

3 “If the big, bad wolf I meet? 

And I’m so very hungry, 
And not a thing to eat. 


wish I’d minded Mother,” 
| Sobbed Porky in a fright. 
fe “If I can only get back home, 
vi Pil tell her she is right.” 


Then up walked Remus Rabbit. 
“Shucks, Pork, don’t cry so hard; 
You’re home right now—look over 
there; 
Why that’s your own barnyard!” 
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Words and Music by Sheila Ostrander 


e 
Come dance with me, the flow-ers say. The rain-drops are at _ play; The 
Pp ctesc. mf 
birds are sing-ing all the day, For once a - gain it's May! 
T ‘ 
es dim rit. p 


Vacation Week End 
*. (Continued from page 9) 


and only half an hour’; but 
she tried to make her voice 
sound gay and said, “Great, 
Muriel. Be seeing you.” 

Just as they finished supper, 
Beth exclaimed: “The ponies! 
I forgot all about them. They 
haven’t been watered, or even 
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unhitched. Oh, Mattie, I’m 
sorry. Do you mind too much 
if I don’t help with the dishes 
this once?” 

“Mattie won't mind a thing,” 
Nelena announced, ‘because 
you're going to help her. I'd 
just adore unhitching ' those 
darling ponies.” 

Beth called after her as she 
ran out the back door with 


Peggy at her heels. “Drive 
around behind the garage. 
When you have the harness of, 
hang it in the breezeway and 
turn the ponies into the back 
lot.” 


“What a relief,” she thought. 
After the dishes were done, 
she dashed upstairs while Mat- 
tie finished the work in the 
kitchen. She was bringing some 
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hangers from the closet when 
she heard the girls calling her. 
From the deck porch she looked 
out toward the garage. Her 
breath almost stopped. There 
stood Nelena and Peggy in the 
breezeway, holding an assort- 
ment of straps of all lengths. 

“How can we hang up this 
Chinese puzzle?” Peggy shout- 
ed. “Nothing to hang it by. 
Biggest mess I ever saw.” 

“Me, too,” Beth said under 
her breath. She wanted to cry, 

‘but the girls looked so ridicu- 
lous and so helpless that she 
burst out laughing. 

“What did you do? Unfas- 
ten every buckle in sight?” 

“Sure did,” Nelena bragged, 
“but what do we do with the 
pieces ?”” 

“Oh, just toss it all in the 
garage. We'll take it down to 
the harness shop tomorrow. 
And hurry up, I hear the bunch 
coming. You won't have time 
to pretty up. Just come out to 
the front porch.” 

“Wait for me, Peg,” Nelena 
called, taking the stairs two at 
a time. When she came down, 
she was fastening a pin at her 
shoulder. “I always wear this 
when I have to meet strangers. 
Someone is sure to ask about 
‘it, so it gives me something to 
talk about.” 

They were all a little stiff 
and self-conscious at first. Then 
Ted Myers spied the pin and 
asked: “What's that? Looks 
like a medal for something.” 

Nelena said casually: “It is. 
My brother won it.” 

“For what?” Ted asked. 

“Oh, he just rescued a dog,” 
she said, as if it were nothing. 

“Tell us,” Muriel. urged, 
“and let us see it close up—or 
don’t you ever take if off?” 


“Oh, sure,” Nelena said. 
“Here.” 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Father-God, our hearts are 
filled 

With joy and gratitude 

For all our many gifts from 
You, 

For love and daily food. 


“Well, go ahead. Give,” Ted 
insisted. 

“There isn’t much to tell. It 
was just a stray dog that got 
down into a sewer some way. 
A big crowd gathered in no 
time, but nobody cared about 
going in after it. You see, it 
was a pretty dirty job, but Ben 
said he would try it. 

“In less than an hour it was 
all over, and the dog had run 
away to wherever dogs run 
when they are frightened and 
—maybe ashamed.” 

“Well, three cheers for 
Ben,” Muriel said, clapping 
her hands. 

Just then Beth came out with 
a tray of soda pop. The medal 
was passed from one to the 
other for inspection and wound 
up on the side of the porch op- 
posite Ted. He motioned to 
Kit Humphries to pass it back. 

Everyone was eager to tell 
an animal story then, and Beth 
got a big laugh for hers about 
the unharnessing of the Shet- 
lands. 

It was not until later when 
Muriel said: “Better break this 
up. I have to baby sit in the 
morning,” that Nelena realized 
the medal was not pinned to 
the shoulder of her sweater. 

She slid from the porch rail- 
ing and put out her hand. “T'll 
take my medal back now, 
please, Ted.” 

Ted Myers laughed. “Again? 


You took it back once. Remem- . 
er?” 

Nelena looked him straight 
in the eyes. “No, I don’t re- 
member,” she said. 

Ted sobered. 

Someone coughed, and some- 
one else gave an embarassed 
snicker. 

Beth, her feelings torn be- 
tween courtesy to her guest and 
loyalty to Ted, whom she had 
known all her life, stood silent 
and sick at heart: 

The moon came out from be- 
hind a cloud and shone like a 
spotlight on the two main 
characters in the little drama. 

Ted’s face was white. “You 
know perfectly well I gave it 
back to you,” he said. 

Nelena stood her ground. 
“I know you did not. But you'd 
better. And right now.” 

“Oh, dear,” Muriel broke 
in, “this isn’t any way to end a 
perfectly good evening!” 

“It’s not ended, and it won’t 
be until Nelena finds her 
precious medal!” Ted said 
angrily. 

When everyone was gone, 
the three girls started upstairs, 
embarassed and unhappy. 

“And there’s still that awful 
room to tackle,” Beth thought. 
“I don’t want to touch it. I just 
want to get away and think.” 

At Nelena’s door she stopped 
and stared. The room was in 
perfect order—and for good 
measure, the shades were drawn 
and the bed opened. 

Peggy tried to lighten the 
cloud that hung over them. 
“Hotel service,” she announced. 

Nelena did not answer. She 
mumbled good night and shut 
the door. 

Peggy put an arm around 
Beth as they went down the 
hall. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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A Spanish Galleon 


By Edith K. Forsyth 
2 


O MAKE this little ship, you will need a quart-size vacuum 
bottle cork, toothpicks, brown wrapping paper, a bit of balsa 
wood, and some thread. 

You may think that this little galleon is hard to make, but you 
can do it if you study your directions and follow them closely. You 
will be delighted with this little ship. 

For the hull, cut the cork in half. Make a pencil line in center 
of narrow end (Fig. 1). With an emery file, shape the bow end 
by filing off the corners up to the pencil line. File off corners at 
stern, leaving width 34 of an inch. Mark pencil lines 5 inch in 
for the front deck and 1/ inch in for rear deck (Fig. 2). Cut out 
the middle section 1% of an inch deep. Shape and file the hull until 
smooth. File bottom flat to measure 1/ inch at rear. Mark center 
dot for boom (Fig. 4). 

The main mast (5) is a toothpick. The front (6) and rear (7) 
masts are both toothpicks cut to 114-inch lengths. The bowsprit 
(8) is 114 inches long, and the boom (9), 34 inch. 

Trace patterns for the sails from A, B, C, and D. Cut the sails 
from wrapping paper. Be sure to cut A, B, and C on the fold. Cut 
out two small sails (A). Mark dots at the top and bottom on each 
sail (see A). 

Cut a slice from a very small cork. Pierce a hole in the center 


and slip the round of cork on 
the main mast. Slip tiny sail 
(A) on the top and large sail 
(C) up from the bottom, 
punching holes where you have 
put the dots on the sails (see 
drawing). Glue mast (5) in 
center hole of hull (see draw- 
ing). Slip sail (B) on the front 
mast (6) and glue the mast 
onto the front deck 1% inch 
from the inside edge. Slip sail 
(D) on the rear mast (7) and 
glue the mast in hole in the rear 
deck 1% inch from the edge 
(Fig. 2). 

Place sail (A) on bowsprit 
(8) and glue bowsprit in hole 
at the bow (see drawing). The 
boom (9) is glued in center 
hole at rear. Make a tiny pen- 
nant (like E) of yellow paper. 
Glue it around main mast. 

The base is made from wood 
l4 inch thick and. measures 14 
by 34 inch. It is held to the hull 
with a pin. 

Rig your ship with black 
thread, using a needle to secure 
the knots. Start at point 8. Se- 
cure threads at points 6, 5, and 
7. Put thread through sail D 
and fasten it tight at point 9. 

Paint your ship and base with 
poster paints—any colors you 
desire. Your ship model will 
look like Figure F. 


Tommy’s Geranium 
(Continued from page 11) 


The room was silent as 
Tommy stood by his teacher's 
bed. He turned to look once 
more at his geranium—no, 
Miss Kimbal’s geranium. Hap- 
piness filled him. He had given 
away the loveliest thing he had 
ever owned, and he was very 
happy. 

Suddenly the lady in the 
other bed opened her eyes. 
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‘Ive been awake all along,” 
she said after Miss Kimbal 
introduced Tommy. “I was get- 
ting curious to see this boy and 
the geranium you have been 
talking about. Tommy, my ad- 
dress is 24 Holmes Street. Do 
you know about where that 
is?” 

Tommy thought for a minute. 
“I believe I do, Mrs. Vance. 
It's about eight or ten blocks 
from where I live, I guess. Is 
there something you wanted me 
to do?” 

“I wonder if you would do 
me a great favor?” 

“Sure, anything I can.” 

“Well, I have a little back- 
yatd and a garden—about as 
big as this room, maybe—and 
no one to tend it for me. 
Would you go down there and 
look after it?” 


“Oh, Mrs. Vance, I'd love 
to!” cried Tommy, hardly able 
to believe his ears. “I’ve never 
worked in a real garden 
though. Maybe I wouldn't 
know what to do.” 

sure you'll know, 
Tommy,” said Mrs. Vance, 
smiling. | 

“Till do it, Mrs. Vance. 
Thank you, thank you! I'll go 
right away!” He started for 
the door. 

“Take home some of the 
flowers and vegetables, Tom- 
my,” Mrs. Vance said. “When 
I get home in a couple of 
weeks, we'll pot some plants 
to give to people who have 
none of their own. I’m sure we 
will enjoy that.” 

Tommy wanted to shout and 
to laugh out loud as he skipped 
along toward 24 Holmes Street. 
His fingers ached to touch the 
earth and the grass. “More 
blessed to give—more blessed 
to give!” his heart sang over 
and over. 
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O MAKE this attractive 
May basket, first trace A 
for a pattern. Then fold an 
81/-by-11-inch piece of green 
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. A Leaty 


May Basket 


construction paper in half 
lengthwise. Place the dotted 
line of Diagram A on the fold 
and draw around the solid 
lines. Cut out. 

Fold the three sides of your 
May basket up on lines marked 
fold, and fold the shaded flaps 


out. Paste flaps together. Cut a 
handle 14 inch wide by 15 
inches long from green con- 
struction paper and paste on 
the inside. 

Curl back the points around 
the top of your basket. Deco. 
rate your basket with birds, 
flowers, and butterflies cut 
from colored paper, like the 
patterns shown here; or you 
may cut your own decorations 
out of magazines. 


Samuel and the 
Young Shepherd 


(Continued from page 17) 


neglect even the smallest de- 
tail when working out a plan. 
And even though it would be 
many years before David 
would be the actual king, his 
training had begun. As the 
story of David goes on, we will 
learn that both his skill with 
the sling and his accomplish- 
ment with the harp were for a 
well-planned purpose. 

David was fast growing into 
a strong and sturdy youth. 
Running over the hills made 
his legs strong, and it could 
have been that he swung from 
tree limbs to strengthen the 
sinews in his arms. But aside 
from physical strength, he was 
developing courage by talking 
with God often. He was also 
waking to the joy one knows 
when he meets responsibility 
unaided. 

The Bible tells us that a lion 
once came and took a lamb 


from the flock while David 


tended his father’s sheep. The 
youth ran after the lion, caught 
him, and freed the lamb from 
his mouth. When the lion rose 
up against David, he caught 
the beast by the beard and slew 
him. 
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Alone on a hillside, con- 
fronted by an angry lion, any- 
one would say the shepherd’s 
life was at stake. David 
thought only of the lamb in the 
lion’s mouth; he forgot himself 
completely. His heart, his mind, 
and his strong body united in 
an effort to save the life of the 
lamb. 

There is an old saying which 
reads: ‘No greater thing can 
be said of a shepherd than that 
he risked his life for one of 


- his sheep.” 


(Another story about David 
next month.) 


The Porcelain Lady 


(Continued from page 6) 


hurried back to the pews. 
They gave their mothers the 
bouquets and a tender kiss. 
Then they sat down beside 
them to hear the special sermon 
for Mothering Sunday. 


“A bouquet and a kiss for 
me? Why, it’s almost too good 
to be true!” Granny whispered 
to the little orphan girl. After 
Midge sat down close beside 
her, Granny Dinwiddie must 
have been the happiest mother 
in the crowded church that day. 
Certainly, Midge was the hap- 
piest little girl. 

Midge walked home with 
Granny after the service, of 
course. That is the thing to do 
on Mothering Sunday. Before 
she ran home to help with Sun- 
day dinner, Granny wrapped 
up something in tissue paper 
and gave it to her. “It’s for 
my thoughtful, unselfish little 
girl,” she said, giving Midge a 
kiss on the forehead. ~ 


Up in her attic room, after 
the dinner dishes were washed 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Kidney Bean Salad 


1 can washed kidney beans 
3 hard-boiled eggs 
14, cup mayonnaise 


1 teaspoon vinegar 
3 sweet pickles 
teaspoon salt 


ve 13, A beautiful day, Mother. After our cooking lesson, could 
we fix a picnic lunch and eat it in the park?’ Susan asked 
as she washed her hands. 

“Oh, could we, Mrs. White?” Larry and Anne begged. 

“Why, that’s ‘a good idea,” Mrs. White agreed. “We can 
make something now to take on the picnic. How about a salad?” 

“Kidney bean salad, please!” Larry asked. “It’s awfully good.” 

“All right, Larry. We'll need measuring cups, measuring 
spoons, a paring knife, a mixing bowl and spoon, a saucepan, 
and a strainer.” 

“T'll get them out, Mother,” Susan offered. 

“Good. Anne, will you open the can of kidney beans and 
empty them into the strainer. Run cold water on them to wash 
them. Larry, I have some eggs that are already hard-boiled in the 
refrigerator. But if I hadn’t cooked them yet, could you tell me 
how you would do it?” 

“Yes, Mrs. White. I'd put the eggs in a pan of water, heat 
the water until it boiled, and let the eggs boil for about fifteen 
minutes,” Larry answered. 

“That’s right. Now you may chop the eggs by slicing them 
down toward the breadboard, then cutting them crosswise. Susan, 
you may chop the pickles the same way, dear,” Mrs. White di- 
rected. 

“T put the beans in the mixing bowl,” Anne said. 

“All right. Will you measure the mayonnaise, vinegar, and 
salt and add them to the beans?” 

In a few minutes the eggs and pickles were chopped into 
little cubes and added to the mixture in the bowl. Anne carefully 
stirred the salad. She put waxed paper over the bowl before put- 
ting it in the picnic basket. 

By noon, Mrs. White and the three junior chefs were gathered 
under a maple tree, enjoying kidney bean salad, sandwiches, cook- 
ies, and milk. 
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E ARE having fun at our 

house, training two new 
pets to get along together. Ap- 
parently, each one was un- 
wanted by his former owner and 
so was “dumped” for someone 
else to look after. We felt sorry 
for them and took them in. Now 
we have become very much at- 
tached to both. But we find we 
need much patience as we try 
to train this collie pup to re- 
spect the rights of the white 


be respected. 


age, and address. 


What Can Your Pet Do? 
Persian kitten. And the kitten 


must be taught that the puppy 
too, has certain rights that must 


Our next problem is to find a 
name for each one. They must 
be fine names, for we love our 
newly acquired pets very much. 
Would you like to help us name 
them ? Send your letters to WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri, Be sure to give your name, 


] wo MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 
$2 a Year 


You 
For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 


$1 a Year 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Send [].WEE WISDOM $2 YOU $1 
To 
Street 
City 
Send [J. WEE WISDOM $2 [J YOU $1 
To 
Street 
City 
linclose $................... to pay for this order. 
My Name 
Street 
City 


State ........... 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pretty blue 
parakeet whose name is Pretty Boy, 
He does many funny tricks. He 
dances in front of a mirror; he 
gets inside a jar and picks up but 
tons in his bill; he picks at Grand- 
ma’s crochet hook. He eats all the 
time.—Jacqueline Diehr.. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little white 
dog named Gumdrop. He is a 
fox terrier. When I go to the bye 
to fir. he goes with me; and he 
slides down the slide behind me, 
Every morning and evening, he 
carries the newspaper into the house 
in his mouth.—Kathryn Brown, 


Bob Sets Himself 
a Goal 


(Continued from page 13) 


one feeding on an orange blos- 
som, he had no trouble with it. 
The black swallowtail had not 
been disturbed. The picture of 
the Luna moth was taken when 
it was on a big pink rose in the 
garden, and he had mentioned 
that. Remembering that the 
zebra swallowtail was photo- 
graphed while it was feeding 
on a cluster of oleander blos- 
soms and that the monarch eats 
milkweed, helped him put them 
in their places. 

Hours of careful work passed 
before Bob was done. He was 
washing for dinner when Chink 
came up from the hotel lobby. 

“How are you getting along?” 
Chink asked, his eyes bright 
with anxiety. “All the exhibits 
are in but yours and Zip’s. Two 
of the judges are in the lobby, 


talking about his. I guess the 


paper he sent them was good. 
Anyway, it was the only one 
they talked about.” 

“Slides and microscopes make 
an entry seem scientific,” Bob 
said. 

When, at last, he and Chink 
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got the exhibit into the spot 
allotted to it on the top floor 
of the hotel, they returned to 
the dining room for the dinner 
given for entrants and their 
guests. All the time Bob ate 
and listened to the speeches of 
important men of science about 
the advances they were making 
in various fields, his spirits 
kept sinking. How could his 
study of butterflies be impor- 
tant in a world that was full of 
marvels that people were only 


-beginning to glimpse and, sure- 


ly, of others they had not yet 
dreamed of ? 

At seven-thirty the dinner 
ended, and the crowd moved 
to the exhibition room. Bob 
hurried to his butterflies. There 
he found his mother and fa- 
ther waiting for him, with his 
young brother Chris and five 
more Spartans; and the glances 
they gave him meant, “Won't 
it be wonderful if you win!” 

Bob was hardly through ex- 
plaining about the accident 
and his afternoon’s work when 
the contest chairman rapped 
for order. This was the big 


moment. Soon, they would 
know whether Bob had won or 
lost. 


-From where he was, Bob 
could not see Zip or his ex- 
hibit. But there were many 
good ones, all carefully worked 
out by other boys and girls; 
and they had had no last- 


minute need to rearrange them. © 


The chairman must have 
heard about the accident on the 
train; for after he complimented 
the county on its wealth of tal- 
ent, he spoke of it. 


“What threw our decision to 


the winner,” he said, in- 


terest you. There was close run- 
ning between three contestants. 
One had an exhibit of algae, 
one of butterflies, and one of 
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Picture Puzzle 


By Frederick W. Brewer 


' 
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Fido knows there are strange animals about, but where are they? Find 
a cat, a wolf, an owl, a fox, a raccoon, a rabbit, and a squirrel. 


plastics. The papers that were 
sent in on the exhibits of algae 
and of butterflies were about 
equally good, but these two ex- 
hibits were hurt in an accident. 
The boy who entered the work 
on algae could not get his ex- 


hibit back in shape to show. 
The other entrant who went 
through the same accident was 
able to put his exhibit into 
good shape again. That meant 
to us that his work was well 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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May 
By Jay Wilkinson (10 years) 
Richmond, Va. 


I like the month of May 
Because all is very gay 

And I can go outside to play 
Almost every day. 


Katie Takes a Hop 
By Ronda Loose (10 years) 
New Ulm, Minn. 


One day an animal escaped from 
the zoo; 

It was Katie, the hopping kan- 
garoo. 

She hopped over bushes, she 
hopped over trees, 

She hopped over ants, and she 
hopped over fleas; 

She hopped down a street and 
knocked on each door, 

And as for mischief, she still 
wanted more. 


But no more mischief did she get, 

For just then Katie got all wet. 

She looked up; the sky was all 
very dark, 

And, oh, how she wished she were 
in her cage at the park! 

Oh, poor Katie was crying so very 
hard, 

But there at her side was her friend 
the zoo guard! 

Katie was so happy she could just 
stare; 

Now, if you go to the zoo, you'll 
see Katie there. 


OP 


Honey 
By Catherine Seymour (7 years) 
Dighton, Mass. 


Honey from a_ honeybee! 

We all like honey; 

We all like tea; 

We all like honey from a honeybee. 
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Mother 
By Brenda J. Pitts (11 years) 
Cusseta, Ala. 


Who buys me all the things I 
want ? 

Who keeps me from fighting my 
brother ? 

Who makes me all the clothes I 
need ? 

No one—except my mother! 


Who buys me a lot of candy 

That I can share with my brother? 
Who buys all my schoolbooks ? 
No one—except my mother! 


Who lets me climb into a tree? 

Who buys me one thing and then 
another ? 

Who lets me have company every 
day? 

No one—except my mother! 


OS 


The Merry Meadow 


By Joan Peterson (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Two pretty girls in a meadow so 
green, 

Laughing and talking so happily. 

I wish I were there in the meadow 
green, 

Where green grass and blue skies 


meet. 


A Little, Small Child 


By Mary Jo Crawford (11 years) 
Wrangell, Alaska 


A little, small child in a small | 


gown of red 

Called in his mother and knelt by 
his bed, 

Clasped the small hands, bowed the 
small head, 

Said the small prayer by the small 
b 


The little, small child in a small 
gown of red. 


Lassie 
By Noel Folsgn (12 years) 
Valencia, Venezuela 


I have a dog named Lassie 

Who is never ever sassy; 

She runs through the fields, 

She runs through the yard, 

And she licks my face with much 
regard. 

She has long hair and big brown 
eyes 

And a nose so long it always pries; 

She hates to take a bath, you know, 

And hates to hear the water flow. 

So when we bathe her, you should 
see, 

One by one we're as wet as she. 

But I love her, and she loves me, 

Which makes us happy as can be, 


OS 


Sharing with Friends 
By Carolyn Baskin (8 years) 
Homestead, Fla. 

Good little girls 
And good little boys 
Share with their friends 
Their dolls and their toys. 


OS 


Sing a Song 
By Cynthia Foulks (7 years) 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Sing a song, sweet and clear, 
So that everyone can hear. 
If all of us will sing and play, 
Then happiness will come our way. 


OS 


May Day 
By Waunda Fansler (9 years) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Happy children dance today; 
It’s wonderful they are so gay. 
God's little children, having fun 
Beneath the bright May sun. 
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May Flowers 
By Patsy Marie Kalthoff 
(11 years) 
Marshall, Mo. 


I love flowers in May! 

When it’s a sunny day, 

I see children with their noses 
Smelling gently of the roses. 

I'm glad for April showers 

To bring such beautiful flowers. 


Oklahoma’s Towns and 
Cities 
By Fourth Grade Language Class 


Andrew Johnson School 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


In Oklahoma there’s many a small 
town. 

Sight-seers come from states all 
around, 

Some houses are large; some are 
small; 

Each town has churches and a big 
town hall. 


In Oklahoma there’s many a large 
city; 

Beautifui homes and parks are very 
pretty. 

Tall skyscrapers reach high into 
the sky, 

And on the streets below many 


people go by. 
OP 


My Puppy 
By Don Bath (7 years) 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


I have a puppy; his name is 
Snoopy. 

When I say no, no, his tail goes 
droopy. 


When I say come here, his tail 
goes up; 
I love him, because he is just my 


Pup. 
OP 


Bunny 
By Ingrid Kunelius (7 years) 
Westlock, Alberta, Canada 


I have a little bunny, 

And he is very funny; 

He wiggles his nose; 

And also his toes; 

Pink are his ears, 

And his age is two years. 
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Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Maytime 
By Carol Gorecki (10 years) 
St. Charles, Ill. 


This is May! The flowers bloom 
And show their pretty faces. 
Their colors seem to make us smile 
With dreams of fairy places. 


OS 


Hoofs Raised High 


By Karen Ohre (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


The sound of hoofs on the trail— 

The sound of the horse I ride. 

His ears laid back; 

His feet raised high; 

His gallop fast; his mane so free; 

His head so high; and his chest so 
wide. 

The foam from his sides 

Like the foam from the sea. 

The sound of hoofs on the trail— 

The sound of the horse I ride. 


Bob Sets Himself 
a Goal 


(Continued from page 27) 


done and thoroughly under- 
stood, so we placed him first. 
And we gave the second prize 
to the work on plastics. Robert 
Moore, if you will come for- 
ward, the judges will present 
you with the county prize of 
$25 and also a certificate of 
honor, which entitles you to 
take part in the state contest. 
We shall expect great things 
of you, young man, for you 
have shown scientific ability; 
and you did not let yourself 
get discouraged when the going 
got hard. 

“Thank you, sir!” Bob said 
happily, and he was happy. 
Not only were the honor and 
the $25 and the Mother’s Day 
gift all within his grasp, but 
he had done what he started 
out to do. 


Vacation Week End 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Don’t feel so bad, Beth. 
None of it is your fault. I can’t 
understand Nelena. I never 
knew her to be so rude. You 
don’t suppose Ted does have 
the medal, do you?” 

Beth could not answer. She 
kissed Peggy good night and 
went into her own room. 

“Mattie! Oh, Mattie!’ she 
wailed as she threw herself 
across the bed. ‘I’m sorry about 
the room. I really meant to 
straighten it, but everything 
was against me all evening. 
Now, everything is in such a 
mess that even you can't 
straighten it out. 

“Oh, I wish Mother were 
here!” 

(To be concluded) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Good Words 
Booster 


Club 


Would you like to give a gift to your mother on Mother’s Day, a gift 
that only you can make? Only you know about the many times that your 
mother’s love and kindness have helped you. Only you can make a list 


of these special times! 


At the top of a long sheet of paper (You may need two long sheets.) 
Write these words: “Dear Mother, I love you always, and I am thankful 
to God and to you for these — times that your loving kindness has 
made me happy.” Then list all the special times that you remember. It 
would be good to begin your list early in May, because you will find that 
it will grow and grow and grow. It is a lot of fun to make this list, and 
I’m sure Mother will think that it is her most precious gift from you. 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club know that their good 
thoughts, words, and actions make themselves and other persons happy. 
If you are not already a member and should like to join, write to Barbara 
Benson, WEE WisDOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an applica- 


tion form. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: I love the Booster 
Club better and better. It is not 
easy for some boys and girls to 
learn their lessons in school. I have 


been praying that it will be easier © 


for them. I wish that $80 would 
pray with me, too.—Robert. 


We shall be glad to remem- 
ber with you, Robert, that God 
is the help of all boys and girls 
—that God Mind within each 
one is helping him to study 
easily and quickly and to re- 
member perfectly all that he 
needs to know. 


Dear Barbara: 1 think that join- 
ing the Good Words Booster Club 
is a good idea, and I am glad that 
I became a member. Once I was 
not feeling so well. Then I re- 
membered to pray to God to make 
me well, and He did. 

I am still keeping the Club 


promise pretty well, and I know 
that God is helping me to do bet- 
ter.—]ohbn. 


Prayer, John, is the pathway 
to God, the way to go to God 
so that we may receive from 
God the perfect good that He 
has for us—perfect life, per- 
fect love, perfect wisdom—all 
good. We liked your letter, 
and we, too, are glad that 
you joined the Good Word 
Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been in 
the club only a month, and in 
that time I have found that Boost- 
ers are happy boys and girls; and 
I am glad to be a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. 

I have found that good words 
are better than unkind words and 
are easier to use if I let God help 
me. I love our motto, “Love never 


faileth,” and I am trying to keep 
it. I find it hard to control my 
temper and not quarrel with my 
brother and sister. But this month 
I am remembering to let God help 
me more. 

In your last letter you said that 
in all we do and in all we say, 
we take the road that’s right. I'm 
glad you wrote that, because I 
think it is fun to try to do what 
is right !—Jacqueline (British West 
Indies). 


Your good letter, Jacqueline, 
tells us that you are keeping the 
club pledge, your promise to 
yourself, in a better way each 
day. We are proud and glad 
that you are a member of out 
Good Words Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: The day hurricane 
Caroline reached us, we went over 
to help our friends. They have a 
28-foot boat tied to the dock. The 
boat was being badly scratched as 
the wind rubbed it against the 
dock. My father sent Jimmy, 4 
neighbor boy, and me home to get 
our anchor. 

We waded through water that 
was up to our waists, and when we 
got home, we could not find the 
anchor. I knew where the anchor 
should be; but since everything was 
covered with water, we could not 


find it. Then I remembered that 


“God is my help in every need.” 
I kept saying this over and over, 
and I kept on looking, and finally 
I found it.—Sally. 

How happy we are, Sally, to 
know that you remembered to 
pray and to let God guide you 
in helping your friends. 


WEE WISDOM 
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Dear Barbara: 1 do enjoy being 
in the Good Words Booster Club. 
One day in school the closing bell 
tang, but our teacher was talking 
and did not hear the bell. Finally, 
one of the boys told her that the 
bell had rung. When she let us go, 
it was past time for the school 
busses to leave. I thought I would 
surely miss my bus, but I said The 
Prayer of Faith. 

The bus driver had noticed that 
I was not on the bus, and so she had 
waited for me. I was very happy 
and thankful as I rode home on 
the bus—Nancy. 


' Thank you, Nancy, for shar- 
ing your story of answered 
prayer with us. We feel happy 
and thankful about it, too. God 
does answer our every prayer in 
the way best suited to our high- 
est good. Our part is to turn to 
God in prayer and to trust Him 
to be our help in every need, 
just as you did. 


OS 


Dear Barbara: One night I went 
to the football game with my 
mother and sister. The bleachers 
on one side were all filled, because 
it was our home-coming game, so 
I went over on the other side to 
find a place to sit. A little after 
the start of the fourth quarter, 
I went back to find my mother. 
When I got there, I could not find 
her. I hunted for her until the 
game was over. Finally, I remem- 
bered the first verse of The Prayer 
of Faith, and I said a prayer to 
God. And when I dint around, 
there was my father! 

God had heard and answered my 
ptayer. And when I got home, God 


blessed me with a special surprise 
—my grandmother was_ there! 
—Diane. 


We rejoice with you, Diane, 
that every prayer is heard and 
every prayer is answered by 
God in the very best way for 
our highest good and greatest 
happiness. When God's an- 
swer is different from what we 
thought it would be, we can 
know that this answer is even 
better, because God's plans are 


perfect. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very glad 
and very thankful to you for put- 
ting my name in the pen pal list. 
I received exactly 164 letters. I 
write three letters a day in reply, 
because I hope to hear from them 
more than once. 

My Turkish friends and I have a 
small club that we call the Turkish- 
American Good Words Booster 
Club. We try to do our best, and 
we try to help people at all times. 
When we are tempted to become 
angry, we remember these words 
that you wrote in WEE WIsDOM, 
“Tll sing just a little, but won’t 
say a word.” 

How long have I been a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club? 
—Phyllis (Turkey). 


Phyllis, you have been a 
Booster since October, 1951— 
over three years. We are proud 
of your good record in the club, 
and we are especially happy to 
know that you answer every let- 
ter you receive from your pen 
friends. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- © 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


June Rodrigues (13), 26 Peng- 
Kalan Rama Tengah, Malacca, 
Malaya; Suzanne Finnerty (12), 
Box 34, 57 McAlpin Ave., Mahopac, 
N.Y.; Marilyn McCarty (11), Bad 
Axe, Mich.; Patrick Henry (11), 
1445 Spruce St., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Louise Robinson (11), Sutton, 
N.H.; Barbara Burgress (11), % 
C.M.C., Skouriotissa, Cypress; Thea 
Martin (11), 127 Wellington St., 
Mosman Park, West Australia; 
Sylvia Hicks (12), Apt. C, 7111 
Corona Ave., Bell, Calif.; Dennis 
Shepard (12), % Ed Drugin, E. 
Pleasant St., Franklin, N.H.; Phil 
Davis (12), Box 127, Selman City, 
Tex.; Roger Davis (12), 13 Ches- 
ter St., Surrey Hills E 10, Victoria, 
Australia; Brian Sackrison (8), 
2966 Kendall Ave., Detroit 38, 
Mich.; Barbara Miller (8), Box 
427, Idleyld Rosenburg, 
Oreg.; Heather Lovatt (8), 65 
Overton Terrace, Hataiti, Welling- 
ton E2, New Zealand; Barbara 
Suter (9), Rte. 2, Box 111, Parma, 
Idaho; Dorothy Cropper (9), 
Bishop, Md.; Gail Aasue Everly 
(9), 3217 Melemele Place, Hono- 
lulu 14, Oahu, Hawaii; Dave 
White (10), 1304 N. 61st Ave., 
Pensacola, Fla.; Heather Heath 
(10), Rte. 1, Kiowa, Kans.; Elaine 
Dewart (10), 188 Byng Ave., Wil- 
lowdale, North York, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 
MAY, 1955 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
- too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Our Collectors 


RISTAN DA CUNHA is 
the name of a group of 


three small and lonely islands © 


in the South Atlantic Ocean, 
which are named Tristan, Inac- 
cessible, and Nightingale, from 
largest to smallest. They lie 
midway between the Cape 
of Good Hope and South 
America. 

The islands are named for 
the Portuguese admiral Tristao 
da Cunha, who discovered 
them in 1506. He found no 
one living on the islands. Not 
until 150 years later were any 
attempts made by settlers to lo- 
cate there, but these first at- 
tempts were not successful, and 
the islands were abandoned. 


Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, American whaling ships 
and other vessels occasional- 
ly landed at Tristan. In 1810, 
Thomas Currie, Tristan’s first 
permanent resident, took up 
his abode there. 

Great Britain annexed the 
islands in 1816 and made them 
a part of Cape Colony, known 
to stamp collectors as Cape of 
Good Hope, even though they 
were many hundreds of miles 
distant from the Cape. 


MAY, 1955 


Roland 


Rexroth 


Since for many years only a 
few; people, fewer than a hun- 
dred, lived on the islands, they 
did not have stamps of their 
own. On their letters, they used 
either British stamps or stamps 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is now a part of the 
South African union. The mail 
was picked up by whatever 
ships happened to pass by, 


sometimes only once.a year. In 
recent years ships have made 
more frequent ¢alls, and the 
inhabitants have not had to 
wait so long to send or te- 
ceive letters. 

The first stamps for Tristan 
da Cunha were issued in 1952, 
and consisted of stamps from 
the island of St. Helena with 
Tristan da Cunha printed 
across the design in two lines. 
Collectors call such stamps 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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THIS IS 


DEBBY JO 


Designed by Janet Pedersen 
(10 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing, 
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The Porcelain Lady 


(Continued from page 25) 


and put away, Midge un- 
wrapped her gift from Granny. 
What a gift it was! It almost 
took Midge’s breath away! It 
was a lovely porcelain lady, 
dressed in frilly china ruffles 
and bows. In her dainty pink 
hands she held a tiny nosegay 
of flowers. 

“Oh, Granny, it’s beautiful!” 
Midge cried, as if her good, 
kind friend were there. Were 
those tears in Midge’s blue 
eyes? Yes, but this time Tinkle- 
bell did not scold. These were 
tears of happiness. It was so 
nice to have someone to love 
and to be loved by on Mother- 
ing Sunday! 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 33) 


“overprints.” These were re- 
placed by the current issue of 
attractive and colorful pic- 
torials, three of which we il- 
lustrate. The halfpenny stamp 
shows a crawfish. The one-and- 
ahalf-pence stamp, a rockhop- 
per penguin (See his fancy 
headdress?). The four-pence 
stamp shows a view of Tristan 
from the southwest, featuring 
the huge volcanic crater that 
occupies a great portion of the 
island. 


During the years 1881-1884 
the Reverend Erwin H. Dodg- 
son was pastor of the church 
on Tristan. He was the brother 
of Charles L. Dodgson, the 
teacher and mathematician who, 
under the name of Lewis Car- 
roll, wrote the famous stories 
“Alice's Adventures in Won- 
derland” and “Through the 
Looking-Glass.” 


Yow 


FOR TEEN-AGERS! ~ 


Young people in their teens like to read You 
magazine because it has articles to help them in 
solving their problems and stories to suit their 
tastes. For instance, look what the May issue con- 
tains: 

“When You Ask for Work,” by R. Frances 
Smith. An article packed with helpful tips on be- 
ing interviewed for a job. 


“Come and See,” by Bernice Burbank Sherman. 
A story of Bible times in which a man was un- 
justly declared a leper. 

“Why Pray?” by Duane Valentry. This is the 
first part of a two-part series of articles that gives 
the reasons why a number of famous men and 
women believe in the power of prayer. Illustrated 
with photographs of some of your favorite movie 
stars. 

“Ever Since the Fire,” by Jane Flower Philpy. 
The story of a girl whose home has been destroyed 
by fire. She learns that it is not what happens to 
us that makes us joyous or miserable, but the way 
we react to what happens to us. 

“The Business Success Recipe of Henry Ford,” 
by Manuel Almada. Some interesting facts about 
one of the foremost industrial geniuses of our time. 

And, of course, the May issue of You has other 
articles, poetry, and lots of features. Teen-agers 
say, “You is the most!” The magazine is priced at 
only $1 a year. 


YOU 


Magazine for Young cople 


LEE'S SUMMIT. MISSOURI 


“Hello, boys and girls! 


“Look at the pretty May basket I made for Editor Jane Palmer. Won't she be 
surprised to see it sitting on her desk? It even has fancy paper flowers in it that I 
chewed out of a seed catalogue all by myself. 

“I’ve just been reading the stories that will be in your June number of WEE 
WISDOM, and I know you are going to like them. One of the stories is called ‘A 
Dog in the Hills,’ and it is by Frances M. Warren. 

“*A Dog in the Hills’ tells about Todd, who loves dogs and longs for a big dog 
to run with him through the wooded country behind his home. Then Mr. Branson 
opens a kennel for Chihuahua dogs nearby. After Todd meets a tiny Chihuahua that 
he names Dusky, he is sure that this dog is the dog of his dreams—even though Dusky 
does not belong to him and he cannot afford to buy him. 

“‘The Butterfly Dance, by Myrtle Vorst Sheppard, is about Maribeth 
McWilliams, Maribeth is scheduled to play in a piano recital, but she does not see 
how she can possibly do it without disgracing herself; for the piece she is to play, 
‘The Butterfly Dance,’ has a hard place where she always makes mistakes. | 

“To find out whether Todd gets a dog and whether Maribeth learns to play 
‘The Butterfly Dance’ correctly, you will just have to read your June WEE WISDOM. 
It would spoil the stories if I told you now. Of course, the June issue has all the reg- 
ular features that you enjoy, too. . 

“Remember that when your friends have birthdays, WEE WISDOM is the per- 
fect gift for them—and WEE WISDOM just loves to have new friends! 

“See you next month!” 


(His Mark) 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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